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Canners Elected to Offices in 
Agricultural Research Institute 


The Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute, an advisory group to the Na- 
tional Research Council for the pro- 
motion of research having the best 
long-term benefit to agriculture, has 
elected C. L. Rumberger of the H. J. 
Heinz Company as its president for 
the coming year. 


The A.R.I. was conceived by in- 
dustrial scientists as a means for 
organizing the scientific talents of in- 
dustry, public agencies, scientific so- 
cieties, and private institutions to sup- 
port the Agricultural Board of the 
National Research Council, to inte- 
grate and coordinate research on 
broad agricultural problems, and to 
provide a forum for unrestricted dis- 
cussion of common agricultural prob- 
lems. 


The A.R.I. was organized in 1951. 
Its annual meeting was held this year 
in Washington October 14-15. 


The 150 delegates and alternates 
attending the meeting were much im- 
pressed by the discussions presented 
by panels composed of industrial, uni- 
versity, and federal scientists. 


Eleven canning companies as well 
as the N.C.A. are members of the 
A.R.I. They are Armour & Co., Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., Campbell Soup 
Company, Gerber Products Company, 
Green Giant Company, H. J. Heinz 
Company, The Illinois Canning Co., 
The Larsen Company, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Stockely-Van Camp, Inc., 
and Swift & Co. 


Mr. Rumberger, the new A.R.I. 
president, is Chairman of the N.C.A. 
Scientific Research Committee. Dr. 
B. P. Johnson of the National Cotton 
Council of America was elected vice 
president, and Dr. C. H. Mahoney, Di- 
rector of the N.C.A. Raw Products 
Research Bureau, was chosen secre- 
tary. 

Canners were named to four of 
the 17 vacancies for industry mem- 
bers on the governing board. The 
four are Dr. P. K. Caldis, California 
Packing Corp.; Dr. G. C. Scott, Green 
Giant Company; B. M. Shinn, Armour 
& Co.; and Dr. J. O. Young, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby. 


Committee. 


Entertainment for N.C.A. Convention Banquet 


The entertainment for the second annual N.C.A. banquet, to be 
held during the 1958 Convention in Atlantic City, was announced 
this week by E. E. Burns, Chairman of the Convention Program 


Don Loker will be master of ceremonies of the show, which will 
comprise Jan McArt, talented and beautiful soprano, who has sung 
with the San Francisco Opera and the San Francisco Symphony, 
and has appeared in the NBC spectacular “La Boheme”; Jack 
Russell, a baritone known for his star performance on the NBC- 
TV Show of Shows, and in Producers Showcase and Omnibus Pro- 
ductions; and The Chords, comic imitators of instrumentalists. 


Mr. Burns’ announcement emphasized that everyone attending 
the Convention—brokers, buyers, machinery and supplymen, as 
well as canners—are invited to attend. Tickets are $12.50 each, 
and the N. C. A. is now accepting reservations. The banquet is to 
be held at the Traymore Hotel Tuesday night, January 21. 


Canned Foods Gain Prominence in Civil Defense Planning 


Civil defense authorities are giving 
pronounced recognition to the impor- 
tance of canned foods in the event of 
atomic attack, in conferences and pro- 
grams designed to prepare for the 
post-attack situation. The N. C. A. 
participated recently in a 3-day con- 
ference at Olney, Md., of FCDA Re- 
gion 2 (seven states including the 
District of Columbia), of which some 
of the highlights were: 


(1) Presentation to the conferees 
of a statistical report of the avail- 
ability of canned foods in a specific 
test area (100 square miles, encom- 
passing 12 counties in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania) assuming an atom bomb- 
ing of Youngstown, Ohio. 


(2) Announcement by a Bureau of 
the Census representative that cur- 
rent per family food inventories are 
being surveyed on a 300-sample basis, 
and that if the interviews continue 
to show great divergence (one-half 
day to 6 months), Census might auth- 
orize a nationwide survey. 


(3) Distribution to the 200 con- 
ferees of the nutrition table for 72 
canned foods, recently brought out by 
the N. C. A. Consumer Service Divi- 
sion, because of emphasis in the pro- 
ceedings on individual rather than 
bulk needs and information. 


(4) A plan to use volunteer civil 
defense women at stations in super- 


markets, demonstrating kits of emer- 
gency food supplies, largely canned 
items, and stimulating preparedness 
among families, 


(5) A motion picture made by the 
Colorado Civil Defense Agency show- 
ing the consequences to a household 
not prepared with the right kind of 
survival foods. In the picture the 
CD advisor instructs the housewife as 
to what foods she should obtain to 
protect her family, practically all rec- 
ommendations being canned items. 


The story of the outstanding suit- 
ability of canned foods for atomic 
emergencies has been circulated by 
the N.C.A. Information Division 
through every type of media continu- 
ously since the nuclear tests conducted 
at the Nevada Proving Grounds in 
May, 1955. Civil defense units have 
received this message and have in- 
cluded phases of it in their own litera- 
ture, particularly the project known 
as “Grandma’s Pantry,” which urges 
families to make sure they have an 
emergency supply of canned foods, 
minimum to take care of seven post- 
attack days. 


Emphasis on canned foods will be 
prominent in future national civil 
defense programs, since the nation- 
wide organization is shaping up a defi- 
nite post-attack food program at this 
time. The Olney meeting for FCDA 
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Region 2 staff workers completes a 
series of similar conferences held by 
the other regions. 

Assisting the CD staffs of the seven 
state organizations that assembled at 
Olney was a group of analysts drawn 
from the U. 8. Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, Public 
Health, Food and Drug, the Army, 
Office of Defense Management, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Red Cross, Wash- 
ington Restaurant Association, and 
N.C.A. 


Parade 


Recent issues of the Sunday maga- 
zine, Parade, have featured canned 
fruits in food editor Beth Merriman’s 
articles. 


The October 6 issue carried the 
article entitled “Fluffy Steamed Pud- 
ding,” a new quick version of old- 
fashioned steamed pudding. Cherry 
sauce, made of canned red tart pitted 
cherries, was served on the pudding. 
A handsome black and white photo- 
graph of the pudding and sauce illus- 
trated the article. 


Canned pineapple chunks were fea- 
tured in the October 13 article, “A 
Wonderful New Flavor Treat—Pine- 
apple Fritters.” The black and white 
illustration showed the pineapple 
chunks coming from the can; first the 
chunks, then dipped in batter, and 
the cooked fritters. The final photo 
showed them on a serving dish with 
accompanying sauce made of the pine- 
apple syrup. 


The American Weekly 


Numerous canned foods were fea- 
tured in food editor Amy Alden's fea- 
tures in The American Weekly maga- 
zine on Sunday, October 6. 


“Fruit Makes It Look Better and 
Taste Better, Too” featured red cherry 
sauce made of canned red sour pitted 
cherries; Swiss steak using canned 
grapefruit juice and grapefruit sec- 
tions; avocado with sea food using 
tuna, crab meat, shrimp or lobster; 
tropical ham and peach-orange dump- 
lings using canned peaches. The color 
photograph that illustrated the article 
showed the dishes attractively served. 

A second article, “Short Cuts to 
Good Dishes,” began: “Ready-to-use 
grocery products add ease and flavor 
to your cooking.” Five of the six 
recipes given used canned tomato 
paste, and one used tomato sauce and 
catsup. Cream of mushroom soup 
was also used in a recipe. 


Farm Journal 


Quick and easy hostess specials from 
Farm Journal’s Country-side Kitchens 
include the use of many canned foods 
in the section entitled “The Busy 
Woman's Company Cookbook” in the 
— r issue of Farm Journal maga- 
zine. 

The section is made up of three 
articles, each illustrated with an at- 
tractive color photograph. Thirteen 
of the “20 quick-and-easy hostess spe- 
cials” (recipes) include 23 uses of 
canned foods. The following canned 
foods are used in the recipes and short 
ideas: cranberry juice cocktail, ap- 
ples, cream of celery soup, anchovy 
fillets, chili con carne, ham, mince- 
meat, green beans, cream of mushroom 
soup, whole kernel corn, cranberry 
sauce, pears, cream of chicken soup, 
chicken, tuna, mixed vegetables, okra, 
cream style corn, tomato paste, roast 
beef, pineapple, and peaches. 


Dehydrofrozen Peas Please 
Restaurant Owners, Patrons 


Dehydrofrozen peas are reported to 
be highly acceptable for use in restau- 
rants, and there is a possible large 
market for them through that chan- 
nel, according to a marketing research 
report by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of USDA. 

Dehydrofreezing consists of remov- 
ing about two-thirds of the water con- 
tent from the peas and then freezing 
them. “The process reduces the volume 
and weight of the peas by about half, 
with savings in transportation and 
storage costs. In cooking, the peas 
reconstitute to a condition comparable 
with that of the fresh product,” the 
USDA report states. The process was 
developed by the Western Utilization 
Research and Development Division of 
the Agricultural Research Service at 
its Albany, Calif., laboratory, and 
personnel of that division provided 
technical aid in the marketing study. 
The report further states that: 

Most of the restaurant operators in 
the experiment agreed that dehydro- 
frozen peas are as easy, or easier, to 
prepare for serving as are canned or 
frozen peas, Savings in marketing 
costs because of the reduced bulk and 
weight of the product are more than 
enough to offset the cost of dehydro- 
freezing, the report indicates. A 
major benefit to restaurant owners 
was reduction in freezer space re- 
quired to keep the peas, as such space 
is usually short in most restaurants. 

Moreover, most restaurant owners 
said the dehydrofrozen product ex- 


celled other forms of peas in main- 
tenance of freshness, flavor, and ap- 
pearance after a considerable time on 
the steam table. Customers were 
pleased with the quality, they said. 

The marketing experiment was con- 
ducted in 100 restaurants in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The restaurant operators 
compared ease of preparation, han- 
dling, and quality of the new product 
with those of the usual kinds of peas 
they used, 

A copy of the study, Restaurant Ac- 
ceptance of Dehydrofrozen Peas, Mar- 
keting Research Report No. 198, may 
be obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Canning Importance Featured 


“The History and Importance of 
Canning” is a 6-page, illustrated fea- 
ture article in the October issue of 
The Plee-Zing Answer, publication 
serving more than 11,000 independ- 
ent grocers. The article presents the 
history of the birth of the canning 
process, the industry’s development 
in the United States, its scientific 
basis, procedures in the cannery, the 
economic importance of canned foods, 
and their contribution to the public 
welfare of farmer and consumer. 
Much of the material was drawn from 
chapters on these subjects appearing 
in the 3d edition of The Canning In- 
dustry, recently issued by the N.C.A. 
Information Division. 


The article is amply illustrated with 
historical drawings from The ABC's 
of Canned Foods, publication issued 
by N.C.A. as a reference work for 
food editors as part of the Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program; with 
in-plant scenes from the Information 
Division’s photo file; and with food 


photos supplied by the Consumer 
Service Division. 


Acreage Guides on Potatoes 


An average cut of 9 percent in 
total acreage of spring crop potatoes 
in 1958 is recommended by the USDA 
in its annual acreage marketing guide. 

The USDA recommends that grow- 
ers in Florida reduce plantings in 
1958 to about 26,900 acres, 15 percent 
less than the 31,700 acres planted in 
1957. Florida produces practically 
all of the early spring crop. 

Recommendations are that growers 
in the 11 late spring crop states plant 
161,600 acres compared with 174,900 
acres in 1957. Growers in California 
and Arizona are urged to cut late 
spring acreages by 15 percent and 
in North Carolina by 9 percent. 
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Farm Income in 1957 


Farmers received $20.5 billion from 
marketings in the first nine months of 
1957, about the same as in the corre- 
sponding period of 1956, according to 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of USDA, 


Prices averaged 8 percent above a 
year ago, but marketings were a little 
smaller. 


Receipts from livestock and prod- 
ucts of $12.5 billion were 5 percent 
more than in 1956 because of higher 
average prices. Larger receipts from 
cattle, hogs, and milk more than off- 
set a decline in receipts from eggs. 


Crop receipts of $8.0 billion were 
down 7 percent from last year, with 
prices averaging 2 percent lower and 
marketings 4 percent lower. Re- 
ceipts from wheat, cotton, and pota- 
toes were down rather sharply. 


Citrus Fruit Utilization 


A report on production, use, and 
value of the 1956-57 crops of citrus 
fruits has been issued by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of USDA. 
The following statistical summaries 


are excerpted from the report: 
1955-56 1056-57 
(thousands of boxes) 
Oranges and tangerines: 
Production having value.. 95.500 97.600 
— 65,865 60,493 
Florida oranges: 
Production having value 91,000 93,000 
Processed 4,884 08,284 
Concentrate, frozen.... 49,4406 48,057 
Concentrate, other 743 1,183 
Chilled juiee........... 3.484 5.610 
11.211 12,4956 
Florida tangerines: 
Production having value 4,500 4 
981 1,259 
Grapefruit: 
Production having value. 45,377 44.780 
20,815 21,004 


Pack of Canned Meat 


The quantity of meat canned and 
meat products processed under federal 
inspection during the month of Sep- 
tember has been reported by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of USDA 
at 127,492 thousand pounds, includ- 
ing quantities for defense. 


CANNED MEAT AND Mrar Propucts 
PROCESSED UNDER FEDERAL INSPEC- 
TION, SEPTEMBER, 1957 


3 Lbs. Under 
& over 3 Lbs. Total 
(thousands of pounds) 
Luncheon meat 9.870 8,103 17.973 
Canned hams 12,086 439 13,425 
6.06 6.946 
Chili Con carne 687 12.617 13.204 
Vienna sausage........ 300 «66.787 088 
Frankfurters and wien- 
80" 
Other potted and deviled 
meat products....... ...... 2.926 2.928 
101 2.812 2.013 
Sliced, dried beef....... 34 289 323 
Chopped beef.......... 15 1.466 1.371 
93 7.921 8,014 
Spaghetti meat products 190 8.615 8,805 
Tongue (not pickled)... 17 160 177 
Vinegar pickled products 780 1.832 2,321 
538 538 
Hamburger 232 2.7406 2.078 
Soups...... 1.912 9,046 10,050 
Sausage in ill. 206 S18 
178 178 
215 215 
Loins and pienics...... 2,313 13 2.336 
All other products 20% 
or more meat........ 245 6,464 6,709 
All other products leas 
than 20% meat (ex- 
cept o)) 561 14,267 14,818 
Total all products... ... 31.321 93,778 125,000 


1957 Pack of Alaska Salmon 


The 1957 pack of canned Alaska 
salmon totaled 2,448,924 actual cases 
compared with the 1956 pack of 2- 
985,689 cases, according to a report 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The pack in Alaska last year 
amounted to about 86 percent of the 
total for the continental United States 
and Alaska combined. 


Carryover Stocks of Canned Citrus and Season Shipments 
A report on carryover stocks of ments of canned Florida citrus has 


canned citrus in the hands of Florida 
canners and 1956-57 season ship- 


Total Supply 
1955-56 1956-57 
Coapefruit sections. 5.042 4.005 
Crapefruit juice 13.046 13,407 
Orange juice 15,020 17.005 
C ombination juice 5,425 5, 487 


been issued by the Florida Canners 
Association. 


Canners’ Stocks Reason ts 
Sept. 28 to Sept. 28 
1056 1957 1956 195 
(thousands of cases basis 24/2) — —— 
177 “57 5.004 4.338 
was 1.048 12,702 11,450 
1.501 15.053 16,104 
5.125 4,004 


Home Preservation of Food 
Measured in USDA Report 


Home-canned foods were put up by 
about 45 percent of the 6,000 families 
surveyed by USDA in its 1955 study 
of food consumption. 


And foods were preserved at home 
by freezing by nearly 20 percent of 
the families surveyed, according to a 
new USDA report entitled Home Can- 
ning and Freezing by Households in 
the United States. 


The home-canned foods and home- 
frozen foods were prepared by fami- 
lies of all sizes and incomes from coast 
to coast, USDA said. Families usually 
canned vegetables and fruits, and 
froze meat, fish, and poultry. 


More homemakers reported making 
jams, jellies and preserves than any 
other type of canning. Tomatoes, 
peaches, and beans were the three 
foods most often canned as such. 


Meat made up 85 percent of the 
food in the family freezer, and more 
than half of this was beef. The rela- 
tively few families who froze fruits 
or vegetables usually chose corn, beans, 
peas, berries, or peaches. 


Preserving food at home was found 
to be more common on the farm than 
in the city. Home-canned food was 
reported by about 90 percent of the 
farm families surveyed and 30 percent 
of the city families. Home freezing 
was reported by 60 percent of the 
farm families and 10 percent of the 
city families. 


The practice of home food preserva- 
tion was found to be not limited to 
large families or to families with low 
incomes. In fact, higher income fami- 
lies were slightly more likely to can 
food than lower income families, and 
were much more likely to have freez- 
ing facilities. Larger families were 
more likely to preserve food at home, 
and to store greater quantities. 


Most of the food preserved at home 
came from the family farm or garden. 
Homemakers in the West were more 
likely to purchase fruits and vege- 
tables for canning and freezing than 
were those in other parts of the coun- 
try. Other regional differences also 
appeared. Peaches and other fruits 
were the foods most often canned in 
the West, while in other areas toma- 
toes were more popular. Southerners 
preferred home-canned peas, while 
corn was a more common choice for 
canning in the Northeast. 


The report is No. 11 of the House- 
hold Food Consumption Series. Copies 
are available from the Office of Infor- 
mation, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Wage-Hour Interpretation on 
13(b)(4) Fisheries Exemption 


Wage-Hour Administrator Newell 
Brown recently released a statement 
in regard to the Division's interpreta- 
tion of the section 13(b) (4) fisheries 
exemption. An accompanying letter 
pointed out that the interpretation 
had been adopted as early as 1952 
and that it had been supported by 
cases decided since that time, in- 
cluding Mitchell v. Myrtle Grove Pack- 
ing Co,, 350 U. S. 891 (1955) (see IN- 
FORMATION LeTrer of Dec. 3, 1955). 


The position expressed in the Ad- 
ministrator’s statement appears to 
represent what are now settled en- 
forcement practices. As long as the 
principle of interpretation is not car- 
ried to unrealistic extremes, it would 
not appear to affect current wage- 
hour practices in the fish canning in- 
dustry. 


Following is the text of the state- 
ment by the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor: 


Application of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act To Preparatory Opera: 
tions Performed In Connection With 
the Canning of Oysters and Other 
Seafood 


Section 13(b) (4) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act provides an exemption 
from the overtime requirements, but 
not from the minimum wage require- 
ments of the Act for “any emp ares 
employed in the canning of any kind 
of fish, shellfish, or other aquatic 
forms of animal or vegetable life, or 
any byproduct thereof”. 

The following excerpt from a re- 
cent letter by Newell Brown, Adminis- 
trator, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts 4. to an oyster 
canner explains that employees en- 
gaged in — operations which 
are integrated with the canning of 
oysters or any other kind of “fish 
shellfish, or other 1 forms ot 
animal or vegetable life, or any by- 
product thereof” are considered to 
employed in “canning” within the 
meaning of the Act. nless they are 
exempt under some other section of 
the Act, such employees must there- 
fore be paid a minimum wage of 
$1.00 an hour, but need not be paid 
time and one-half for overtime. The 
excerpt reads as follows: 


“The exemption for canning, in sec- 
tion 13 (b) (4) of the Act, applies to 
workers ‘employed in the canning of’ 
fish, shellfish, or other aquatic forms 
of life. The term ‘canning’ means 
hermetically sealing and sterilizing or 
pasteurizing and has reference to a 
process involving the performance not 
only of such operations, but also 
others, including necessary prepara- 
tory operations performed in connec- 
tion therewith as integral parts of a 
single uninterrupted process. 


“The mere fact that operations pre- 
paratory to canning are physically 
separated from the operations of 
hermetically sealing and sterilizing or 

steurizing would not be sufficient 

remove them from the scope of the 
exemption. If the operations of sep- 
arate processors are integrated in pro- 
ducing canned seafood products, all 
employees of such processors who per- 
form any part of the continuous series 
of oo to accomplish this result 
would be ‘employed in the canning of’ 
such products. Where 
operations are performed in an es- 
tablishment owned, operated, or con- 
trolled by a canner of seafood as part 
of a process consisting of a continuous 
series of operations in which such 
products are placed in hermetically 
sealed containers and sterilized or — 
teurized, all employees who perform 
any part of such series of operations 
on any portion of such aquatic prod- 
ucts for canning purposes are within 
the scope of the term ‘canning’. 


“Moreover, preliminary operations 
performed in a separately owned proc- 
a establishment which are di- 
rected toward the particular require- 
ments of a cannery pursuant to some 
definite arrangement between the op- 
erators of the two establishments 
would generally appear to be inte- 
grated with the cannery operations 
within the meaning of the above prin- 
ciples, so that employees engaged in 
the preliminary operations in the sep- 
arate establishment would be em- 
ployed in ‘canning’ within the meaning 
of section 13 (b) (4). Whether or not 
integration exists in a specific case 
will depend, of course, upon all the 
relevant facts and circumstances in 
each case. 


“Integration seems particularly 
clear where the preparatory opera- 
tions earmark the product as one 
which would have no commercial value 
unless subjected to the remaining 
steps in the canning process. When 
oysters in the shell are placed in steam 


reparatory 


Regulations Governing 
Section 7(b)(3) 


The INFORMATION LETTER of Oc- 
tober 12 reprinted from the Federal 
Register proposed amendment to the 
regulations governing section 7(b) 
(3) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
In a news release dated October 9, 
the Department of Labor reported 
that 
“the proposed revision would merely 
clarify existing procedures. It would 
make clear that a prior finding by 
the Administrator is required before 
an industry can qualify for the sea- 
sonal exemption and that the exemp- 
tion applies only to those operations 
and activities specified in the finding.” 


N.C.A. Counsel has reviewed the 
Department’s release and has found 
no grounds for disagreeing with this 
statement as to the limited effect of 
the proposed amendments. It is there- 
fore believed that the proposed amend- 
ments as applied to canners do not 
appear to involve a substantive change 
in the regulations. 


among other changes, substantially 
shrinks the meat, thus rendering the 
meat unsuitable for anything except 
canning. The treatment of crab meat 
with aluminum sulphate would simi- 
larly have this result. 

“Thus, if an establishment which 
supplies your — my | performs opera- 
tions which, under the facts 9898 
cumstances, are integrated with the 
canning operations, the employees per- 
forming such preparatory operations 
would be considered as employed in 
‘canning’ and therefore subject to the 
minimum wage requirements of the 


boxes, for example, the steaming, Act.” 
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